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KEY-BOARD  OF  A MELODEON,  SERAPHINE  AND  ORCxAN. 


REMARK  The  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  black  keys  into  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  assist  us  in  finding  more  quickly  the  white  keys;  for 
the  key  C lies  always  directly  on  the  left  of  the  two  black  keys,  and  the  remaining  six  white  keys  follow  in  regular  order,  viz.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B. 
The  F therefore  always  lies  on  the  left  of  the  Three  black  keys.  Any  key  forms  a Semitone  from  that  which  is  immediately  next  to  it. 

The  two-fold  denomination  of  the  black  keys,  arises  from  this,  that  they  may  be  represented  in  notes  in  two  different  ways,  according  as  we  place  on 
the  left  of  the  notes  a Sharp  (4)  or  a Flat  (b).  The  Bass  Clef,(Q  •)  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  each  stave,  shows  that  we  must  play  the  notes 
on  the  lower,  or  left  side  of  the  key-board.  The  Treble  Clef,  / shows  that  the  following  notes  are  all  to  be  taken  on  the  acute  or  right  side  of 
the  key-board.  The  notes  are  written  either  on,  or  between  the'  'y'  'lines,  or  occasionally  over  or  under  them,  by  adding  small  strokes  or  additional 
lines. 

The  Pupil  will  observe  that  the  notes  of  the  Bass  Clef,  extend  up  to  A in  the  third  Octave,  and  that  the  notes  of  the  Treble  Clef  extend  down  to  E: 
so  that  the  middle  notes  of  the  key-board  may  be  expressed  in  both  Clefs. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


In  the  outset,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  remarks  and  exercises,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  music,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  learner  upon  the 
Scraphine,  Melodeon,  .®olian  Piano-Forte,  Reed  Organ,  &tc.  &£C.,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  term  Seraphine  will_onIy  be  used.  In  short,  with 
the  exception  of  the  directions  for  placing,  tuning,  and  regulating,  this  work  is  an  Instruction  Book,  on  a small  scale,  for  the  Church  Organ.  No  better 
Voluntaries  for  the  beginner  can  be  found.  The  variety  of  sacred  and  secular  tunes,  and  the  particular  adaptation  of  each  to  the  “ organ  style  of 
playing,”  will  make  this  collection  a desideratum  with  the  professor  as  well  as  with  the  pupil. 

The  Piano-Forte  is  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  compositions  of  a light,  gay,  tripping  style;  and  modern  composers  for  this  instrument,  have 
naturally  indulged  in  the  sprightly,  sparkling  arpeggio,  and  every  description  of  brilliant  passage,  the  chief  excellence  required  in  the  performer  being  manual 
dexterity.  The  Seraphine  comes  very  opportunely,  its  character  being  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Piano-Forte.  It  is  rather  grave  than  gay, 
rather  serious  than  lively  ; its  continuous  tones  singly,  as  in  simple  melodies,  swelled  out  or  gradually  diminished  at  pleasure,  are  capable  of  the  highest 
pitch  of  the  pathetic.  A slow  air,  it  is  true,  may  be  performed  on  the  Piano-Forte,  but,  after  every  sound,  there  is  an  interval  of  silence,  the  melody 

being,  as  it  were,  cut  up  into  so  many  detached  portions,  producing  its  own  peculiar  effect,  but  certainly  not  calculated  to  awaken  and  interest  the  feelings  in 

the  same  degree  as  the  sustained  sounds  which  more  nearly  resemble  the  human  voice.  In  a succession  of  chords,  the  several  notes  of  each  are  generally 
played  on  the  Piano-Forte  arpeggio,  i.  e.,  one  note  a little  after  the  other,  falling  upon  the  ear  like  a shower  of  sounds  rather  than  a smoothly-flowing  stream 
of  harmony,  as  produced  by  the  Seraphine.  The  Piano-Forte,  from  its  sound  so  quickly  ceasing,  is  necessarily  incapable  of  producing  many  of  the 
most  charming  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Organ,  in  all  its  solemnity,  cannot  give  the  sprightly,  sparkling  effects  which  are  so  much  to  be  admired  In  the  Piano-Forte  : 

but  the  light  trifling,  which  on  one  instrument  is  so  pleasing,  is  little  short  of  ridiculous  when  attempted  on  the  other. 

The  characters  of  these  two  instruments  are  totally  different,  and  the  judicious  employment  of  the  one  can  never  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the 
other:  and  yet  their  effects  may  be  most  happily  blended. 

The  Seraphine  affords  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  the  Piano-Forte,  either  as  a treble  or  base  instrument,  or  both ; and  it  is  even  more  effective 
where  the  melody,  or  song,  is  given  to  the  Seraphine,  and  the  accompaniment  played  on  the  Piano-Forte,  thus  affording  an  endless  variety  for  domestic 
amusement. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLACING,  TUNING  AND  REGULATING. 

The  Seraphine  should  be  placed  firm  and  level  upon  the  floor,  to  prevent  any  springing  of  the  case,  which  may  cause  the  reeds  to  strike  against  the 
sockets,  and  produce  a rattling  or  jarring  sound,  although  this  may  be  caused  sometimes  by  small  particles  of  dirt  drawing  through  the  bellows,  and  pre- 
venting the  vibration  of  the  reed. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  or  any  reed  remain  silent  when  the  key  Is  pressed  down,  the  trouble  may  easily  be  remedied  by  taking  out  the  key-board, 
(which  is  confined  in  its  place  by  a screw  at  each  end,)  and  removing  the  dust  with  the  point  of  a knife.  Should  any  note  become  flat  after  using,  (which 
is  seldom  the  case  with  good  usage,)  it  may  be  easily  tuned  by  scraping  the  reed  thinner  at  the  point ; or  if  too  sharp,  by  scraping  at  the  heel  of  the  reed. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  blowing,  to  press  steadily  upon  the  pedal  in  order  to  produce  a smooth  and  uniform  tone. 

The  Melodeon,  being  a portable  instrument,  must  necessarily  be  more  inconvenient,  at  first,  to  blow ; but  by  very  little  practice  it  becomes  very 
easy,  and  by  steady,  regular  motion,  to  produce  a full  and  uniform  tone.  The  same  rules  in  regard  to  the  regulating  of  the  reeds,  in  case  any  one  should 
produce  a jarring  sound,  are  as  applicable  to  the  Melodeon  and  other  reed  instruments,  as  to  the  Seraphine.  Should  a reed  be  fitted  too  closely  in  the 
socket,  or  damp  weather  sometimes  swell  the  wood  so  as  to  press  the  socket  too  near  the  reed,  it  may  be  liberated  with  a thin,  fine  file,  upon  the  inside  of 
the  mortice  of  the  socket,  without  altering  the  tone  of  the  reed.  Should  the  spring  in  the  bottom  bellows  be  too  stiff  when  new,  it  may  be  improved 
by  keeping  the  instrument  fastened  down  so  as  to  compress  the  same  when  not  in  use.  And  if  the  power  of  the  spring  is  only  sufficient  to  throw  the 
top  up,  and  blow  easily,  the  instrument  should  be  kept  open  constantly,  to  prevent  the  same  becoming  too  weak. 

ON  FINGERING. 

Generally  speaking,  we  might  be  correct  in  saying  that  the  Seraphine  is  fingered  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Piano-Forte;  for,  in  truth,  the  Piano- 
Forte  performer  would  produce  a much  better  effect,  in  slow  movements  especially,  were  he  to  allow  the  following  suggestions  to  have  their  intended  influ- 
ence. Nearly  all  the  instructions  necessary  may  be  condensed  into  one  sentence : 

HOLD  DOWN  ONE  KEY  UNTIL  THE  NEXT  IS  ACTUALLY  STRUCK,  AND  NO  LONGER. 

This  maxim  may  be,  as  it  generally  is,  neglected  by  the  Piano-Forte  perfonner  with  comparative  impunity  on  an  instrument  whose  sound  ceases  so  soon; 
but,  on  the  Seraphine,  it  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  excepting  where  an  absolute  staccato  effect  is  desired. 

In  order  to  educate  the  ear  on  the  difference  of  effect  produced  hy  a difference  of  fingering,  listen  to  the  following  examples : — 


In  the  first,  one  finger  may  be  held  down  until  the  next  strikes  the  key,  producing  a smooth,  uninterrupted  flowing  melody. 

In  the  second,  the  thumb  (or  finger)  must  necessarily  be  raised  from  one  key  before  it  can  press  down  another,  producing  an  interval  of  silence  be- 
tween each  sound, — the  melody  is  disjointed,  and  the  effect  upon  the  ear  is  harsh  and  disagreeable.  Therefore,  in  order  to  acquire  the  legato  style,  make 
this  a general  rule : — 

NEVER  EMPLOY  THE  SAME  FINGER  FOR  TWO  SUCCESSIVE  NOTES. 
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It  will  be,  for  this  purpose,  frequently  necessary  to  change  the  finger  upon  a key  whilst  it  is  held  down,  and  the  sound  continued,  as  will  be  perceived 
by  the  following  examples : — 


As  an  exercise,  change  the  finger  upon  every  note  of  the  Scale. 


X 


IX  *c. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  these  examples  fingered  for  the  left  hand,  as  it  will  be  perceived  that  a descending  passage  is  fingered  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  left  hand,  as  the  same  passage  ascending  is  fingered  by  the  right  — and  vice  versa. 

What  has  been  already  observed,  is  sufficient  as  applicable  to  simple  melodies,  or  successions  of  single  sounds,  for  either  hand.  It  is  not  judged 
necessary  to  burthen  this  work  with  a recapitulation  of  all  the  rules  of  fingering,  which  may  be  found  in  any  instruction  book  for  the  Piano-Forte. 
Our  attention  is  here  directed,  chiefly,  to  those  points  which  require  more  particular  attention  in  performing  upon  an  instrument  whose  sounds  are  prolonged 
in  full  force,  as  long  as  the  keys  are  held  down. 

We  have  hitherto  contemplated  only  simple  melody ; let  us  now  examine  a succession  of  combined  sounds,  two  or  more  parts  moving  simultaneously. 
How  are  we  startled  by  a sudden  silence  in  the  course  of  a full  flood  of  harmony.  In  a proportionate  degree,  are  we  aflected  by  any  interruption  in 
the  flow  of  even  one  of  the  parts  of  that  harmony.  It  is  thus  that  the  judicious  employment  of  Organs  in  Churches,  tends  so  much  to  increase  the 
solemnity  of  the  service : for,  much  as  the  soul  is  elevated  by  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  march  of  a mass  of  harmony,  scarcely  an  inferior  effect  is 
produced  by  the  succeeding  solemn  silence. 

We  may  admit  that  an  effect,  even  approaching  to  the  awful,  is  sometimes  produced  by  a sudden  pause ; but  this  eflfect  depends  entirely  on  its  proper 
application ; indeed,  it  rests  entirely  upon  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence.  This  is  one  reason,  amongst  many,  for  our  endeavoring  to  accomplish  an  uninter- 
“upted  performance.  With  this  view,  let  us  examine  a succession  of  double  notes  (or  two  sounds)  to  be  produced  in  smooth  succession  by  one  hand. 


This  mode  of  fingering  very  perceptibly  divides  the  passage  into  two  triplets ; for,  after  the  third  note,  the  second  finger  entirely  quits  its  key,  and  is 
crossed  over  the  thumb  to  be  employed  on  one  of  the  next  succeeding  notes ; the  thumb,  however,  sustains  its  sound,  and  sufficiently  connects  the  two  triplets. 

Now  listen  to  the  effect  of  another  mode  of  fingering,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  strain  is  divided  into  groups  of  two  notes  each,  one  range 
still  being  smoothly  connected. 


When  the  performer  desires  to  play  four  notes  of  the  melody  in  smooth  succession,  it  may  be  done  uninterruptedly  by  the  four  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  the  thumb  gliding,  as  smoothly  as  possible,  from  one  key  to  the  other,  endeavoring  to  hide  the  break  in  that  part. 
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The  breaks  are  more  observable  in  these  passages  when  played  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  employing  the  same  fingering,  as  neither  of  the  notes  can, 
in  that  case,  be  sustained  during  tne  change. 


We  will  now  give  an  instance  of  fingering  the  black  keys: 


I 


These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  difference  of  effect  produced  by  the  difference  of  fingering,  and  hence  arises  the  genera)  rule : — 


REGULAT£  THE  FINGERING  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EFFECT  INTENDED  TO  BE  PRODUCED. 

The  intention  of  the  composer  is  frequently  marked  by  curved  lines,  as  in  these  examples,  embracing  notes  in  groups,  all  within  which  lines  being 
intended  to  be  played  as  smoothly  as  possible : but,  where  there  are  no  such  indications,  the  performer  is  left  to  his  own  taste,  and  he  will  err  on  the  safe 
side,  at  least,  by  generally  preferring  that  mode  of  fingering  which  presents  the  least  number  of  breaks,  paying  more  particular  attention  to  the  upper  range 
of  notes,  which  constitute  the  melody. 


PASSAGES  IN  OCTAVES. 

When  performed  by  a small  hand,  these  must  necessarily  be  struck  by  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger,  and,  in  moving  from  one  note  to  the  next,  the 
whole  hand  must  be  raised  clearly  off  one*  key  before  the  next  can  be  struck ; one  sound  must  cease  before  the  next  can  be  heard ; but,  by  practice,  this 
may  be  done  so  quickly  that  the  ear  shall  not  perceive  the  interruption ; in  the  same  manner  as  we  can  shut  the  eye  without  perceptibly  obstructing  the 
sight.  However,  a full-grown  hand  may  generally  glide  over  one  of  the  parts. 


Here,  both  notes  forming  the  octave  are  considered  as  one. 
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The  third  finger  may  sometimes  turn  smoothly  over  the  fourth,  particularly  if  to  a black  key. 


X X 


Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  a general  rule,  in  playing  octaves,  either  ascending  or  descending,  to 

EUFLOT  THE  THIRD  FINGER  ON  THE  BLACK  KETS. 


PASSAGES  IN  SIXTHS. 
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The  fourth  huger  and  thumb  may  be  freely  used  on  the  black  keys,  and,  as  occasion  requires,  any  finger  may  glide  from  one  note  to  the  next,  par- 
ticularly from  a black  key  to  a white  one. 


When  more  than  two  notes  are  played  by  one  hand,  the  fingering  must  partake  of  some  of  the  foregoing  rules,  combined  according  to  circumstances, 
of  which  the  occasional  fingering  in  the  following  airs  will  give  a better  idea  than  words  can  convey ; it  may  be  useful,  however,  to  show  how  variously 
the  same  succession  of  chords  may  be  fingered. 


43  43  44  44  43  44 


The  performer  is  recommended  to  be  particularly  careful  to  preserve  the  effect  of  the  upper  part,  or  melody ; and,  where  one  note  forms  a part  of  two 
succeeding  chords,  not  to  allow  the  key  to  rise,  but  to  let  that  note  at  least  blend  the  two  chords  together:  this,  of  course,  is  intended  merely  as  a means  of 
insuring,  at  the  first,  an  uninterrupted  course  of  harmony ; a more  finished  performance  may  afterwards  require  a relaxation  of  such  a rule. 

A few  easy  chants  will  now  be  introduced  from  the  most  celebrated  composers,  as  being  the  very  best  exercises  that  can  possibly  be  written.  The 
words  generally  used  in  chanting  can  be  applied.  A selection  of  “words”  for  this  purpose,  accompanies  “Hayter’s  Cathedral  Chants,”  and  may  be 
purchased  separate  from  that  work. 


(2) 
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EASY  EXERCISES 


S 


2 Requiring  no  change  of  the  position  of  the  hands. 


^ The  same,  with  two  notes  for  one  hand. 
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The  same,  with  three  notes. 

No.  3.  4 I a 4 
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With  Svas. 

Simple  bases  of  this  kind  may  be  played  in  octaves — on  the  fingering  of  which,  no  further  remarks  I The  second  finger  might,  with  propriety,  be  employed  throughout  upon  the  G,  in  which  case  th 
are  necessary.  | first  would  take  the  E. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  EXERCISES  MAY  BE  USED  AS  DOUBLE  CHANTS 


No.  18. 
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No.  20. 
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14 


OFT  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT 


AIR  FROM  ZAMPA 


15 


16 


THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 


I DREAMT  THAT  I DWELT  IN  MARBLE  HALLS.  Bohemian  Girl."  17 


18 


AIRS  FROM  “NORMA.” 


Allegretto. 


AIRS  FROM  “NORMA.”  Continued.  1 Q 


-ST 


20  LIFE  LET  US  CHERISH. 


22 


ROY’S  WIFE 


Andante 


Andante 


23 


LONG,  LONG  AGO 


Slow. 
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AIR,  FROM  “MASANIELLO/ 
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ERIN  IS  MY  HOME. 
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Andante 
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ERIN  IS  MY  HOME.  Concluded. 


AM  I NOT  FONDLY  THINE  OWN? 


German  Air. 


Tenderly 


26  GRAND  MARCH,  FROM  “NORMA  ” 
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